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THE ART JOURNAL. 



In A.D. 909 a man of the name of Obeid-allah, who pretended 
to be a descendant of the Prophet's daughter Fatimeh, esta- 
bUshed himself as Fatimite Khalif in Kairowan, a city in the 



province of Tunis, and extended his authority over the whole of 
Northern Africa and the island of Sicily. The fourth Fatimite 
Khalif, Al-Muizz, sent an expedition under the command oi 




Jawhar, a famous general, a European by birth, and he suc- 
ceeded in the conquest of Egypt ; nor was it long before he 
added to his other achievements the conquest of Syria. 

The sixth Fatimite Khalif was el-Hakem, a maniac, who 



exercised his despotic power with as much barbarous cruelty as 
childish caprice. He is the object of adoration of the Druzes, 
who look upon him as the incarnation of the Divinity. 

(To be cotifiMtied.) 



STATUETTES OF BEACONSFIELD AND GLADSTONE. 




ORD RONALD GOWER, the sculptor to whom 
we owe ' Marie Antoinette going to Execution,' 
the dying ' Soldier of the Imperial Guard,' a head 
of our Saviour, and several other productions, has 
just finished statuettes of the two great political 
rivals of our time, viz., Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone. The sculptor has not confined 
himself to mere facial resemblance, but, like a true limner in clay, 
he has caught in both cases the very air and set of the head, and 
placed each in a characteristic pose. The Premier, for example, 
attired in a court dress, and wearing the ribbon of the Garter, sits 
easily back in his chair, with his right leg thrown over his left knee, 
and his arms folded. The head is turned slightly to the right, the 
eyelids droop, and the whole pose, as well as the features, indicates 



reserved power combined with temporary dreaminess, and shows, 
in short, the man in one of those apparently abstracted moods so 
characteristic of him when he sat in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, has a resolute and laborious air as 
he sits, open-throated in his shirt-sleeves, on the stump of a felled 
tree, his right palm resting on his right knee, and his left on the 
end of the haft of his axe, while the eyes in his well-poised head, 
which is turned slightly to the left, look straight on, calm and 
assured. The mouth, perhaps the most remarkable feature in Mr. 
Gladstone's face, inasmuch as it betrays with more than ordinary 
frankness the compound nature which he, in common with us all, 
inherits from our father Adam, shows its more spiritual sweep of 
line, and is consequently closed. The head is undoubtedly a fine 
one. These statuettes are about two and a half feet high. 



